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REVIEWS AND NEW BOOKS 

General Works, Theory and Its History 
Introduction to Economics. By John Roscoe Turner. (New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1919. Pp. xvi, 64*1. $2.50.) 

As the title implies, this is a general introductory textbook. 
It is intended for college classes, and is devoted mainly to the 
theoretical aspects of economics. The author does not pretend, 
he explains in his preface, to offer a complete and exhaustive dis- 
cussion of the entire field, but presents an introduction only, in- 
tended to prepare the student for intelligent thinking in connec- 
tion with "the more advanced and specialized works on the sub- 
ject and the practical applications they reveal." He aims also 
to avoid controversial entanglements and to restrict himself for 
the most part in both content and terminology to points of view 
and usages for which sufficient precedent can be found. 

The author's aims are on the whole well carried out. In text- 
book technique the book proceeds upon more or less conventional 
lines. It introduces chapter summaries in the table of contents, 
with bold-face section headings in the body of each chapter, and 
supplies a set of exercises at the close of the chapter which re- 
quire the student to do his own thinking in the application or use 
of the principles developed in it. 

In matters of theory Turner's point of view is throughout es- 
sentially that made familiar by Fetter. Departures from the 
latter's position are to be found, however, notably at two points : 
one in the introduction of the alternative ("opportunity") cost 
analysis in the theory of value, the other in a decidedly extreme 
conclusion drawn from the identification of land and capital. For 
the most part controversy is avoided, though opposing views are 
sometimes presented in very brief form, in order to make clearer 
the author's own position. 

In his value theory Turner follows in his discussion of the de- 
mand side of the market the usual marginal utility analysis, sub- 
stituting, however, the term desirability. He departs from the 
more usual presentation of this theory when discussing the supply 
side, in that, as already noted, he introduces the alternative cost 
analysis made familiar by Davenport. The alternative cost theory 
is presented only in this connection, however, and is not carried 
further. 
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It is interesting to note how far Turner is willing to go in 
identifying land and capital. This is the only important point 
at which he departs from fairly well beaten paths. He says : 

If a non-productive thing is made productive, the economist calls 
it a truism that the supply or productive capacity has increased. 1 In 
keeping with this truism, if swamp lands are drained and set to grow- 
ing crops the land supply is increased. ... If new inventions, dis- 
coveries, or methods cause an increase in the yield of land, land is 
more productive — the land supply is increased. Any means of getting 
more from land — building, tillage, and rotation of crops— is from the 
standpoint of production, and therefore from the economist's view, to 
add to the land supply (pp. 367-8). 

The refusal to make any distinction between land and capital 
goods is, of course, familiar, but the complete identification of the 
supply of capital goods with their productive capacity is unusual, 
particularly since an increase in the supply of one production 
good is apparently to be called an increase in the supply of an- 
other. 

As his analysis of distribution, Turner presents a simple time- 
discount theory of interest, and a price theory of wages, with the 
familiar explanation of non-competing groups and changes in 
population as the dominating factors on the supply side of the 
labor market ; he offers no theory of profits, aside from monopoly 
profits, except that they are due to risk (p. 452) ; and in his 
theory of rent he discards the Ricardian theory altogether. Rent, 
he insists, is merely the price paid for the temporary use of dur- 
able agents (pp. 375-6) and its amount is determined exactly as 
the amount paid for other services is, upon the principle that the 
"short factor" in production (short in available supply) always 
commands a high price (p. 381). Rent is paid not only for the 
use of land but for the use of any durable agent, and is contractual 
in nature. "If a farmer tills his own soil," he says, "he gets an 
income but cannot be said to receive rent. When one occupies his 
own dwelling, or drives his own team, or uses his own tools, he 
gets services (usances), but receives no rent" (p. 375). In as- 
serting that rent is a part of the cost of production, he merely 
follows through the logic of his own position. He is led, further, 
to an extreme position at one point : since the rents of all the fac- 
tors of production are determined in the same way, and all to- 
gether render a unified service, "the diffei-ent factors cannot be 
separated for rent or purposes of taxation" (pp. 376-7) — this 

i Reviewer's italics. 
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despite the fact that it is very common to separate the value of 
land and buildings, as well as their ownership and their income, 
both for purposes of private profit and (in one state at least) for 
taxation. Turner's position here seems to be due to a confusion 
between specific productivity as comprehended in the theory which 
goes by that name, and the market evaluation of a specific func- 
tion, which is quite another matter. (See sec. 16, pp. 388-9, which 
apparently illustrates this confusion.) 

Such criticism as could be fairly brought against the book must 
be confined to minor matters, such as the conclusions subjected to 
comment above, which are not vital and are drawn about rela- 
tions of fact upon which thoroughgoing differences of opinion 
have long existed among the most eminent of economists. The 
book is clear in style and gives an excellent exposition of a point 
of view and an analysis of fact which its author and not a few 
others have found useful. It represents on the whole the trend in 
American economic thinking prior to the recent war. The prob- 
lem exercises at the end of each chapter are of the best, and are 
well calculated to set the student to thinking. 

Habvey A. Woostee. 

Tufts College. 
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A series of three lectures delivered at the University of North 
Carolina in 1919, under the Weil Foundation. The titles of the 
lectures are: "The Weal of the Nation; The Laborer's Hire; and 



